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I.—THE GERMAN POLITICAL SITUATION—III. 


INCE the progress of events in Germany was last reviewed in 
S the BULLETIN! a number of developments have taken place 
in that country which may well be destined to have a perma- 
nent effect on its future history. In the short space of three 
months the Government of the Reich has had to deal with problems 
both at home and abroad which have imposed a severe test on its 
qualities of statesmanship and political adroitness. The Chancellor 
has been engaged in trials of strength successively with Parliament, 
with the National-Socialist Party, and with the Socialist Government 
of Prussia, and has at the same time launched two campaigns of 
major importance, one abroad, for the recognition of the country’s 
equality of status in armaments, and the other at home, putting into 
operation a programme for economic rehabilitation. And, at 
Lausanne he has succeeded in effecting the virtual cancellation of 
reparations, with the implicit erasure of the “‘ war guilt ’’ clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

All this has been done without the support of any party or of 
any large section of public opinion, but in the knowledge that the 
great prestige of President von Hindenburg was behind him in 
each move as it was made. Apart from this, however, fortune 
has favoured him in that his opponents have been disarmed by 
their inability, one and all, to produce any constructive policy 
capable of appealing to the imagination of the German people, or 
even of combining together to do anything at all except for obstruc- 
tion. 

The opening skirmishes in the conflict with the Governments 
of the States were described shortly in the previous article, the 
position at the end of June being that Bavaria and the other Southern 
States were maintaining the ban on the wearing of uniforms in 
defiance of the Reich Government’s decision. They took up the 
attitude that they were the best judges of the seriousness of unrest, 
and in Bavaria, in particular, the feeling was that they could not. 
comply with a demand from the Reich which would compel the 
Government to capitulate to forces which had set its authority at 
defiance. The Chancellor, on his side, was not prepared to tolerate 
local suppressions of the S.A., as that would cut across the Reich 
policy of ‘‘ using and exploiting the mighty national movement of 
the present,” and on June 29th a decree was promulgated restoring 
freedom of political demonstration and the right to wear the 
uniforms of approved associations, the States being left the right 
to forbid demonstrations in specifically limited areas and in individual 
cases, and to forbid the wearing of uniform “‘ when public security 
was immediately endangered.”’ 

The main issue was still to be faced; that of bringing Prussia 
to heel. This State of 37 million inhabitants, covering two-thirds 





(1) Vide the issues of June 9th and 23rd, 1932, Vol. VIII., Nos. 25 and 26. 
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of the area of the Republic, had been for so many years under a 
Socialist Government that the Chancellor must have found some 
difficulty in deciding how to set about effecting a complete reversal 
of the existing order of things. The removal of the ban on uniforms, 
however, was followed by a number of serious clashes between Nazis 
and Communists, resulting in loss of life in many large towns, and a 
particularly bad outburst of street fighting which occurred during a 
Nazi “‘ propaganda march” at Altona on July 17th, enabled the 
Chancellor to claim that the Prussian Government had not proper 
control of the rowdy elements of the population. The Prussian 
authorities naturally argued that the removal of the ban on uniforms 
had very much increased their difficulties, as doubtless it had, but 
it certainly appeared as though they had made a mistake in giving 
the Nazis permission to hold their demonstration in a known 
Communist stronghold like Altona. 


In any case, the Reich Government acted at once and by a 
series of orders, backed by threats of force, turned out the whole of 
the personnel of the Prussian Administration one after the other. 
Incidentally, in replacing them with their own nominees the 
Chancellor and his friends did not appoint a single member of the 
Nazi Party, a fact which was significant as foreshadowing the end 
of the unnatural alliance between the Government and the followers 
of Herr Hitler. 

The Presidential decree appointing the Chancellor Reich Com- 
missioner for Prussia was signed on July 20th; but a few days 
earlier, and only two days before the Altona affair, the Nazi President 
of the Prussian Diet had requested President von Hindenburg to 
put Prussia under a State of Emergency. When this was actually 
done, however, the real object of the Government was revealed, as 
being the removal of the threat of dictation by the Nazis, no less 
than the destruction of the power of the Socialists to obstruct the 
Government’s economic policy. 


To return to the events of July zoth. Two decrees were issued, 
the first appointing the Chancellor Reich Commissioner, and the 
second declaring a “‘ State of Emergency ” in Berlin and Branden- 
burg. The recent disorders were attributed to Communist pro- 
vocation, and the death penalty was prescribed for various offences 
connected with rioting and the misuse of firearms and explosives. 
Seven articles of the Constitution, dealing with personal liberty 
and the freedom of the press, were suspended and the executive 
power in the prescribed territory was transferred to the Reichswelir 
Minister, General von Schleicher. All the Prussian Ministers and 
senior Police officers were dismissed, and Herr Bracht, the Burgo- 
master of Essen, was appointed Minister of the Interior, with 
executive powers as the Chancellor’s deputy. All that the Prussian 





(1) On that occasion 12 persons were killed and about 50 injured. The Govern 
ment’s view was that the Communists were responsible for this and nearly all the 
other outrages which occurred during July. 
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Government could do was to issue a protest, and appeal to the 
Supreme Court for a ruling as to the constitutional right of the 
Reich Government to take such action ; and in this it was followed 
by the Governments of Bavaria and Baden. The Chancellor, on 
his side, tried to soften the blow by presiding over a conference 
of Premiers of the Federal States on July 23rd at which he was 
understood to have given an assurance that the appointment of 
a Commissioner in Prussia was only a temporary measure, and 
that an extension of it to the other States did not come into question. 
While at the conclusion of the conference a statement was issued 
emphasising that the Reich Government was thoroughly attached 
to the federalistic idea. 


The Elections to the Reichstag had been fixed for July 31st, 
and when turning out the Prussian Government on July 20th the 
Government issued an assurance that the original date would be 
adhered to. On July 26th, when broadcasting a statement to the 
German people in which the claim to equality of status in arma- 
ments was elaborated' General von Schleicher emphasised that 
he was no friend of martial law or of military dictatorships, and the 
state of emergency in Berlin was, in fact, raised by Presidential 
decree the same day. Three days later a political truce was imposed, 
to last 10 days, and at the same time the Prussian Minister of the 
Interior announced that all precautions had been taken to ensure 
a peaceful election. In the event, however, disturbances occurred 
in many parts of the country, and at K6nigsberg the week-end 
was signalised by disgraceful outrages, most of them committed 
by Nazis, in which many people were killed. 

When the ballot was declared it was seen that the Nazis secured 
only a slightly larger number of votes than had been cast for Herr 
Hitler in the second ballot for the Presidency, and their 13} million 
votes represent 230 seats. Next came the Socialists with 7} 
millions, and then the Communists with 5} millions, so that these 
two parties together obtained 222 seats. 


The result from the point of view of the Government was satis- 
factory only in that the majority which had indirectly supported 
Dr. Briining in the last Reichstag had disappeared. Support for 
Herr von Papen was not far from non-existent, since the Centre 
Party (which obtained 75 seats), had disowned him, and the Nation- 
alists, the only Party who might be expected to give him any 
support at all, had only 37 seats out of a Reichstag of over 600 
members. 

Up to the present, however, both the President and the Chan- 
cellor had been, if not counting on, at least acting in the belief that 
the Nazis would be given a share of the responsibility of government, 
‘ven after the resentment felt by the Party at the terms of the 





¥ nae an account of this see the article in the Bulletin of September 15th, 
l. 1A., No. 6. 
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Lausanne Agreement. _Inastatement to an American press agency at 
on August 2nd, Herr von Papen said that the time had come when th 
Hitler and his followers must co-operate actively in the reconstruc- Th 
tion of the country. The question as to the attitude of the Nazis, on 
became, however, an acute one during the first few days of August the 
owing to the prevalence of acts of terrorism for most of which they “7 
were believed to be responsible. For five days the Cabinet had to fig! 
devote nearly all its time to this menace, and on August 5th it pos 
appealed to Hitler to restrain his followers. On the 8th the Chancellor 221 
issued a statement that terrorism must cease at once, adding a warn- of 
ing that all the forces of the State would, if necessary, be ruthlessly the 
employed to that end. The next day two decrees were promulgated, unt 
by one of which the death penalty was imposed for political leac 
murder, murders of soldiers and police, and for offences, such tha 
as arson, which involved loss of life. diff 
Meanwhile, the Chancellor and the Minister of Defence had been ec 
holding conversations with Hitler regarding the reconstruction of y 
the Government, and on August 13th the Nazi leader was received oll 
by the President. He was offered the Vice-Chancellorship, the wer 
Premiership of Prussia, the Reich Ministry of the Interior, and two . 
other portfolios, but he refused these and demanded complete con- k 
trol of the Government administration, from the Chancellorship o 
downwards ; claiming, in fact, a position identical with that of d 
the Duce in Italy. A 
That the President should accede to such terms, meaning, as coun 
they did, a capitulation to the Nazi claims, was not to be thought towa 
of, and from that moment open warfare was declared between the J 1 dr 
Government and the Nazi leader. The Chancellor realised at once @ 4ppri 
that Hitler was not prepared to protect his policy in any single J @t th 
particular, and that his plan of “‘ taming ”’ the Nazis by giving them §% 4ppe 
a share of power could not be carried out. the R 
Hitler, on his side, was no doubt well advised in refusing to he beg 
identify himself with the policy of a Government which he felt 8 
convinced was bound to be unpopular. The decrees against terror- ' Sd 
ism he regarded as a step taken by the Chancellor to vindicate the pe “y 
claim of his power to maintain law and order, and he had no wish pa | 
to be a member of a Cabinet which would have to ratify such un- a 
popular measures. In a statement to a Rhenish newspaper 00 P 7 : 
August 16th, Hitler said that the activities of the von Papen régime ; 
would lead to chaos, and his party would now place itself in op- ah 
position, and the intensity of their opposition would depend on the Minist 
degree of harm which would be done by refraining from it. innate 
This now-declared warfare between the Chancellor and the @ fr p, 
Nazis took on an acute form when five members of the party Wele B® for jt. 
condemned to death for the cold-blooded murder of a communist ™ ——— 
deans! 5 

(1) See Bulletin of July 21st, Vol. IX., No. 2, page 12. (2) V 
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at Beuthen, which occurred only just after the publication of 
the decree imposing the death penalty for political murders.' 
The verdict and sentence were hailed by the Nazi press as blots 
on the history of the country, and Hitler himself telegraphed to 
the condemned men stating that owing to the ‘“‘ monstrous ”’ verdict, 
“your liberty is from now on a question of our honour and to 
fight against the Government which has rendered such happenings 
possible is our duty.” The sentence was pronounced on August 
zznd, and on the 28th, after a week of a violent press campaign 
of vituperation resulting in the suppression of several newspapers, 
the Chancellor broadcast a statement in which he said that the 
unbridled utterances of the Nazi leader boded ill for his claim to 
leadership of the State. Both the Left and the Right had demanded 
that in cases like that of the Beuthen outrage there should be juridical 
differentiation against political enemies, but it was the duty of the 
State to oppose such a deterioration of political morality, which 
was a blow in the face for every German and Christian conception 
of right. And he challenged the position of his opponent in the 
following words :— 

“| stand to-day for the lawful State, for the community of the 
nation, and for the authoritative leadership of the State as against 
Hitler, and in this I, and not he, pursue the aim for which millions 
of his followers have yearned in their struggle against party rule, 
despotism and injustice.” 

At the same time he took this opportunity to introduce to the 
country his programme for assisting industry and commerce 
towards a revival of the economic life of Germany. His difficulties 
in drawing this up were increased by the necessity of securing the 
approval of the Reichsbank for any financial scheme involved and 
at the same time producing a plan which would make a popular 
appeal. Inflation had to be avoided at all costs; the President of 
the Reichsbank had only a few days earlier made a speech in which 
he condemned all currency experiments and also pointed out the 
great danger of any measures for restricting imports and of the 
policy of ‘‘ autarchy ”’ in general. As a well-informed correspondent 
in Berlin expressed it, “‘ The President of the Reichsbank is the 
most important guarantee that the Government, in the popularity 
campaign to which it feels itself driven, will not leave the narrow 
path of economic reason.’’* 

To keep to this narrow path and yet produce a plan which would 
appeal to the imagination of the country was a task which may 
well have taxed the ingenuity and skill of the Chancellor and his 
Minister of Finance to the utmost. That the scheme outlined is 
ingenious no one will deny, and no criticism directed against it, so 
far, has shown it to be unsound except in so far as it presupposes, 
for its success, a general recovery in economic conditions within 





(1) In effect, the crime was believed to have been committed 1} hours after the 
decree came into force, so that the culprits probably had no knowledge of it. 
(2) Vide The Economist, August 20th, 1932. 
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2 or 3 years. And if this recovery does not come, conditions, it is 
felt, will be so bad that the whole existing economic order will 
“go under,” and the failure of this particular plan pass unnoticed 
in the general ruin. 

Such is the argument of those responsible for it, and whether 
they are right only time will show. The main idea of the scheme 
is based on the conviction that the central problem facing the 
country is that of unemployment, so that means must be found 
to finance maintenance and emergency works in industry. The 
Government is to issue to all taxpayers liable for land tax, industrial 
profits tax, turnover tax or transport tax (i.e., all except income 
tax) promissory notes or credit certificates for a part of the amount 
due.!' The idea is that the economic situation really calls for a 
reduction in taxes, but that as the Exchequer is not in a position 
to forego the money for the moment, a part of the revenue from 
taxation now collected is to be regarded as a loan from the taxpayer. 
The promissory notes, which will be issued as from October Ist, 
1932, onwards, will be redeemed by being accepted in payment of 
taxes during the years 1934-38. In the meantime, however, they 
may be discounted at a bank, sold or kept to pay taxes, in which 
case they may be used up to one-fifth of their face value in any 
one year between 1934 and 1938. 

The scheme is estimated to put 1,522 million marks in the 
hands of taxpayers without affecting the immediate Budget future, 
but it, of course, “ raids”’ the revenue _for 1934-38 to the extent 
of an estimated sum of 300 millions annually. 

In addition to these certificates a further 700 millions are to be 
issued in premiums or certificates at 400 marks a head to employers 
engaging fresh workers. In order to facilitate this the Government 
at the same time took powers to alter social legislation with a view 
to freeing employers from the provisions of the existing collective 
wages agreements. On condition that they engaged more hands 
and did not reduce their aggregate wage bill they were empowered 
to reduce wages up to a maximum of 124 per cent. 

In concluding his review of these measures, the Chancellor 
claimed that his Government was fully justified in carrying through 
such a comprehensive programme in spite of any want of Parlia- 
mentary sanction because ‘“‘ national reconstruction can be achieved 
only by an authoritative independent Government and in this 
connection I hold it for my duty to repel interruptions of this 
work by the parties.” The principle of the Constitution that 
“the power of the State emanates from the people,” could not 
mean that this power should be delivered up to the tactical games 
of the parties in Parliament. 

The developments of the following few days were of the greatest 
interest. The Reichstag was due to assemble on August 30th, 





(1) In the case of transport tax they are to cover the whole amount, and in We 
case of the other taxes, two-fifths of the total. 
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and Herr von Papen had to decide what course to pursue in the 
face of the practical certainty that it would attempt to censure 
the Government’s policy. Fortunately for him the principal 
parties were united in nothing but their dislike of his Administration, 
and were fundamentally divided on every question of national 
importance. Both he and the President were determined to see 
the new economic programme carried into effect and, if, as was 
just possible, the Reichstag succeeded in ‘showing the President 
that it possessed a “ workable” majority, it would be difficult 
to deny its constitutional right to see the Cabinet appointed from 
among the members of that majority. The Chancellor accordingly 
left Berlin for East Prussia to see the President (thus not attending 
the opening session) and obtained from him discretionary authority 
to dissolve the Reichstag on the very day on which that body 
assembled. 

The session was opened by the oldest deputy, the veteran Com- 
munist leader, Clara Zetkin, and the 200 odd Nazi members listened 
in silence to a long revolutionary harangue in order to show their 
discipline. The House then elected the Nazi leader, Captain Goring, 
as Reichstag President, or Speaker, by 367 votes out of 583 cast, 
and the latter at once asked for authority to call upon the President 
and discuss the situation. He wished to establish before the nation, 
he said, the fact that the present sitting had shown the new Reichstag 
to possess “‘ a great workable national majority,’’ and to show that 
there was no state of emergency such as might justify the sus- 
pension of the Constitution. How he intended to substantiate 
this claim is not at all clear. It was known that the negotiations 
which had been going on during August between the Nazis and the 
Centre Party had failed entirely to produce agreement as to the 
basis of collaboration in the Reichstag, and there was certainly 
no prospect of joint action between the National-Socialists and 
any other party, except when a chance came of showing their 
common dislike of the existing Government. The Reichstag also 
had not met, except to carry out the formality of opening the 
session and electing a Speaker, so that the latter’s claim that ‘‘ the 
present sitting had shown it to possess”’ anything at all may be 
regarded as at least premature. 

The Reich’s President, at any rate, was not impressed, and 
after hearing Captain Goring merely replied that he reserved his 
decision. He was given no evidence whatsoever, either that any 
coalition of parties could produce a Ministry to replace the existing 
one, or that the Nazis—as the largest single party—could itself 
produce one which would be accepted by even a narrow majority 
in the House. It was, on the contrary, certain, after the failure 
of the Nazi-Centre conversations, that no alternative Government 
could be forthcoming from the existing Reichstag, since a coalition 
in any form was out of the question, and without it each party was 
teduced to impotence in all but obstruction. 
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The next meeting of the Reichstag was on September 12th, when 
the Chancellor was to read the Declaration of the Government. He 
arrived armed with the Presidential authority for dissolution, but 
was given no opportunity either of speaking or of handing over the 
decree to the Speaker. The moment the Reichstag opened a 
Communist deputy proposed that the agenda should be altered, 
and a motion to censure the Government and revoke the economic 
decree taken first, before the reading of the Declaration of the 
Government. No one objected—in fact, the House appears to 
have been so taken aback that silence reigned for some moments, 
but a Nazi relieved the tension by proposing a 30 minutes adjourn. 
ment, which was carried. On resumption, the Chancellor demanded 
the word, but the Speaker ruled that as no objection had been 
raised the agenda must be altered and the Communist motion taken 
first. The Chancellor thereupon left the House, placing the dis- 
solution decree on the Speaker’s desk as he passed. Voting pro- 
ceeded, and the motion was carried by 513 votes to 32, only the 
Hugenberg Nationalists supporting the Government, and the 
Speaker thereupon announced that the dissolution was null and 
void, having been handed to him during the vote by the representa- 
tive of a Government overthrown by that vote. 


The Chancellor took exactly the opposite view, and informed the 
Speaker that the dissolution took effect from the moment the decree 
was handed over, and the ensuing vote was, therefore, invalid, and 
after an exchange of letters between them the Speaker admitted 
that the Reichstag had been legally dissolved, but maintained that 
the vote was valid, having been in progress when the dissolution 
decree was handed to him. 


Deprived of the opportunity to explain his programme to the 
House, the Chancellor broadcast a statement to the nation, in which 
he said the Government “ was firmly decided further to tread the 
path indicated by its past actions ; the path of a new and indepen- 
dent leadership of the State, to which we have been called by the 
President.” And he dealt with foreign policy and their desire for 
disarmament based on equality of status,‘ repeating that they 
repudiated competition in armaments but could take no further 
part in the work of the Conference until the question of status 
was settled. This aspect of the Government’s policy has beet 
dealt with elsewhere,* however, and it only remains to note that 
the Election is to be held on November 14th, and that reports are 
already current that the new Reichstag will suffer the same 
fate as the last. 

H. L. 





(1) The French Note in reply to the German aide-mémoive had been receive? 
on September 11th, the day before the Reichstag assembled. 
(2) See the Bulletin of September 15th, Vol. 1X., No. 6, and the article in th 
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IlL—THE GERMAN CLAIM TO EQUALITY OF RIGHTS 
IN ARMAMENTS—II. 


HE exchange of Notes on the subject of equality of rights in 
T armaments which was initiated by the German Government 
on August 29th and continued by the French Government 
on September 11th' was formally concluded on September 16th 
when the German Foreign Minister informed the French Ambassador 
in Berlin that his Government noted with regret that the French 
Government took a divergent view of the problem, both in its 
elements and its consequences, and in no essential point made 
any advance towards the German standpoint. The German 
Government was, therefore, unable to promise itself any progress 
in the matter from a continuation of the exchange of opinion by 
means of Notes, but was ready to enter into any exchange of views 
by means of diplomatic conversations. 

The world, however, was anxiously awaiting the expression of 
opinion of His Britannic Majesty’s Government, and this was 
defined in a statement published on September roth. The British 
Note is an example of close reasoning based entirely on the legal 
aspects of a case. His Majesty’s Government, it said, considered 
that it was unfortunate that a political controversy of such mag- 
nitude should arise at a moment when it was so necessary that 
attention and energy should not be diverted from efforts which 
were being undertaken, and which were so urgently needed, to 
restore the productive and commercial prosperity of the world. 
There was grave disadvantage in forcing the question of status to 
the front at the present moment, and, “in view of Germany’s 
economic difficulties the initiation of acute controversy in the 
political field at this moment must be considered unwise, and, in 
view of the concessions recently granted to Germany by her creditors, 
must be accounted particularly untimely.” 

The statement continued to the effect that no countenance or 
encouragement could be given to the disregard of Treaty obligations, 
and the British Government could not entertain as the correct 
legal construction of the Treaty of Versailles that Germany was 
legally entitled to abrogate Part V. of the Treaty by any Disarma- 
ment Convention to be concluded, or by failure to conclude any 
Convention at all. 

“If the Preamble to Part V. of the Treaty of Versailles is looked 
at it will be seen that the Allied Powers, in requiring these limitations 
on Germany’s armaments, had in mind the object or reason therein 
indicated. That object or reason was to render possible the initiation 
of a general limitation of the armaments of all nations. 

To state what the object or aim of a stipulation is, is a very different 
thing from making the successful fulfilment of the object the condition 
of the stipulation.* Still less is it possible to deduce as a matter of 
legal interpretation of the Treaty that the manner in which the object 


(1) See Bulletin of International News, Vol. 1X., No. 6, September 15th, 1932. 
(2) Italics our own.—Ep. 
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—the general limitation of armaments—was to be fulfilled was to be 
precisely the same as the manner in which Germany’s armaments had 
been limited by Part V., for the only indication in the Treaty of the 
manner in which general disarmament is to be brought about is to be 
found in the very general words of Article 8 of the Covenant. The 
correct position under the Treaty of Versailles is that Part V. is still 
binding, and can only cease to be binding by agreement.” 

The British Government hoped that a considerable and valuable 
measure of disarmament might yet be achieved at Geneva. The 
objects aimed at were, in the case of the more heavily armed Powers, 
the largest possible reduction ; and, in the case of lightly armed 
Powers, at any rate no material increase. They, therefore, 

“Conceive the object of the Conference to be to frame a Dis- 
armament Convention upon the principle that each State adopts for 
itself, in agreement with others, a limitation which is self-imposed 
and freely entered into as part of the mutual obligations of the sig- 
natories to one another. There will thus be, as a result of the Con- 
vention, no distinction of status; everyone’s armaments will be 
controlled by the same process ; and limitations which have already 
been prescribed by existing Treaties—such as the various Peace 

Treaties and the Naval Treaties of Washington and London—will, 

save so far as they are modified by mutual consent, reappear in the 

voluntary and comprehensive compact about to be negotiated at 

Geneva. It will then be this last named document which is the 

effective obligation binding upon all.” 


The statement ended with a warning that a “ desirable con- 
summation cannot be obtained by peremptory challenge or by 
withdrawal from deliberations which are about to be resumed ; it 
can only be reached by patient discussion through the medium of 
conference between the States concerned.” 

It was the purpose of the British Note to dispose finally of any 
legal claim on the part of Germany for unilateral abrogation of the 
Treaty of Versailles. At the same time it was hoped that the views 
of the British Government might provide the bridge between the 
French and German points of view. In effect, however, the Note 
was warmly received only in the French press; in Germany it 
acted as a ‘“‘cold douche”’ on a public opinion which had hoped 
for greater sympathy, whilst in Great Britain there have been few 
instances in which a British statement of policy has met with so 
cool and critical a reception. It was felt by many that, whereas 
Europe had looked for a lead, she had in fact been treated to a 
sermon. 

Meantime, on September 14th, Baron von Neurath had addressed 
a letter to Mr. Arthur Henderson as President of the Disarmament 
Conference informing him of Germany’s decision not to take part 
in the meeting of the Bureau of the Conference which opened on 
September 21st. The view of the German Government, he said, 
was that there was only one solution to the problem of disarmament, 


namely :— 
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‘“ That all States should be subjected to the same rules and prin- 
ciples in respect of disarmament, and that no discriminatory excep- 
tional system should exist in the case of any one of them. Germany 
cannot be expected to take part in the negotiations with regard to 
the measures of disarmament to be laid down in the Convention until 
it is established that the solutions which may be found are also to 
apply to Germany.” 

The letter continued with an official intimation to the President 
of the diplomatic exchanges by which the German Government 
had endeavoured to clear up the question of equality in rights. 
He was also informed that, “ unfortunately, it must be stated that 
the German efforts have not hitherto led to any satisfactory results.” 


Mr. Henderson replied to the German letter on September 18th 
and defended at length the Resolution of the Disarmament Con- 
ference, passed on July 23rd, against the criticisms of the German 
Government which, he considered, prejudged the final issue. The 
Resolution in no way prejudiced the attitude of the Conference 
towards any more comprehensive measures of disarmament, or 
towards the political proposals submitted by various Delegations 
and he pointed out, therefore, that the form, extent, and scope of 
the ultimate Convention were still undetermined, and remained 
to be treated at the forthcoming session of the Conference and its 
Committees. He concluded with an appeal to the German Govern- 
ment to reconsider its decision and to resume its participation at 
the earliest possible moment in the work of the Bureau, particularly 
as the prolonged absence of Germany from its deliberations might 
seriously affect the cause of general disarmament. 


The Bureau therefore met on September 21st without German 
co-operation, and Mr. Henderson drew attention to the corres- 
pondence which had passed between himself and the German 
Foreign Minister. At his suggestion discussion of this matter was 
postponed until a reply had been received from the German Govern- 
ment to Mr. Henderson’s letter of September 18th. But Baron 
von Neurath gave it to be understood that he did not intend to 
make a reply, and that, in fact, Germany would not return to the 
Conference or its subsidiary bodies unless at the invitation of 
the Allied Powers and until satisfaction had been given in the 
matter of equality. The position remained unchanged as a result 
of conversations between Sir John Simon and Baron von Neurath, 
and between the latter and Mr. Henderson at Geneva on September 
25th, and when all three left for their own capitals on September 
27th there was little reason to believe that progress had been made 
towards the resumption of German co-operation in the work of 
the Conference. 

In the days immediately following the despatch of the French 
Reply to the original German aide-mémoire of August 29th M. 





(1) See Bulletin of International News, Volume IX., No. 3, August 4th, 1932, 
and No. 4, August 18th, 1932. 
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Herriot had revived, in veiled references, the suggestion of the 
existence of a French dossier of German violations of Part V. of 
the Treaty of Versailles. This, it was hinted, might be made public 
in the event of continued German intransigency, and M. Herriot’s 
speech on Sunday, September 25th, was looked forward to with 
anxiety and expectancy on this account. When, however, the 
speech was made it contained no mention of the dossier, but though 
it differed in some small respects from previous French declarations 
of policy regarding disarmament, it consisted in the main of a re- 
statement of the well-known principle that France could only 
disarm in proportion as her security was guaranteed, and that the 
guarantee France most desired was an international force controlled 
and operated by the League of Nations. 

With regard to the German problem M. Herriot said that the 
French Government noted with pleasure that they were not alone 
in declaring that a re-armament of Germany would be a beginning 
of a return to the old folly. Re-armament was certainly at stake, 
and there were abundant proofs of this apart from eloquent demon- 
strations. For example, the German Decree of September 13th 
organised the training of the young in such a way as to make them 
fit to bear arms, and it was one of the saddest features of the present 
times that the young, who should be able to profit by the terrible 
experience of their elders, were trained in habits contrary to moral 
disarmament. What hypocrisy it was to talk of moral disarmament 
while moulding the finest forces of life to the most sinister designs 
of death. France, at least, could call the world to witness that 
she was free from this contagion and that her national education 
was directed to other ends. ! 

But, continued M. Herriot, the memories of Prussia’s policy 
after Jena were still with them. The recent German demands, 
which some might consider reasonable, coincided with the writings 
of military technicians who rejected the creed of Geneva and sneered 
at the distinction between aggressive and defensive warfare.’ 

The general impression conveyed by these writings and utter- 
ances was that Germany sought to organise a very powerful modem 
army capable of aggression, and France must take her stand for 
the present on strict respect for the Versailles Treaty and the 
Covenant. 

M. Herriot’s speech was merely an elaboration of the more curt 
statement made by M. Paul-Boncour on September 11th in the 
course of the commemoration celebrations of the victory of the 





(1) It should not be forgotten that no country has brought the military training 
of children and youths to a higher pitch of perfection than France under the Bil! 
for the organisation of the nation in time of war, which was sponsored through the 
Chamber in 1927 by the Socialist leader, M. Paul-Boncour, now M. Herriot’s Minister! 
of War. 

(2) This, presumably, referred to General von Schleicher’s statement that the 
weapons of aggression had suddenly transformed themselves into defensive weapons 
during the experts’ conversations at Geneva. 
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Marne. France, he said, would not allow herself to be deprived 
of the weapons she justly needed to defend her frontiers and to 
place her territory beyond the risk of devastation anew. She was 
not going to allow herself to be deprived of her victory, nor would 
she allow its meaning to be falsified. France was determined to 
uphold peace, but would not suffer other nations to re-arm and put 
her under the obligation of re-arming herself. 


There is a particular reason why France should not wish to 
incur any further military commitments, for merely by the inevit- 
able decrease of population a substantial reduction of her military 
strength may be automatically brought about. 

According to figures published recently in France, that country 
will, in 1933, enter on a five-year period during which the direct 
efiects of the comparative sterility of the war years will make 
themselves evident. During 1933 the potential mothers born in 
1915 will attain marriageable age at 18, and their diminished 
numbers will be reflected in fewer births during the coming 12 
months. In 1935 the pre-destined soldiers born in 1915 will reach 
conscript age, but in such diminished numbers that the year is 
expected to reveal a drop of something like 100,000 in new effectives. 
It is estimated that the decrease in population directly due to 
“ wartime sterility,”’ during the period 1933-1938 will total 1,200,000 
units, giving an annual shortage of about 120,000 of each sex. 

Considerations such as these have contributed materially to 
the already formidable state of nervousness in which France finds 
herself, and imbued French statesmen with an added zest to main- 
tain for their country the superior position accorded her by the 
Treaty of Versailles. But, if M. Herriot puts his faith in the plan 
of his predecessor for a powerful international force of a League 
of Nations Great General Staff, and makes this the sole condition 
of French reduction, the Disarmament Conference is doomed to 
failure, and as a consequence there may yet be agreement with 
General von Schleicher that “a solemn Papal Mass had been said 
for Disarmament by the Powers, who firmly mean to persevere in 
the seven deadly sins of armament competition.”’ 

The French policy and standpoint, as disclosed in these remarks 
of the Premier and the Minister for War, were not allowed to pass 
unchallenged in Germany. 


On his return on September 27th from Neudeck, where he had 
conferred with the Reichs-President, Herr von Papen, in an inter- 
view given to the Wolff Agency, replied to M. Herriot’s speech, 
which he characterised as “‘ unhelpful,’’ rendering, as it did, any 
understanding more difficult and confirming the completely negative 
interpretation of the French Note. 

“ The question,”’ said the Chancellor, ‘‘ is not German disarmament, 
but the fulfilment of the disarmament promises of the other Powers. 


(1) See The Economist, August 13th, 1932. 
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There is no question of German rearmament, but of German equality 
of status and the treatment of Germany at the Disarmament Con- 
ference on a footing of equality. . . . Our practical demands, 
which are very wrongly suspected of amounting to rearmament, 
mean nothing more than that we—naturally within the framework 
of the Convention—demand the same liberty to adjust our armaments 
to our social and national needs as is possessed by every other country, 
We demand that the same yardstick be applied to us in the matter 
of armament factors as to others.”’ 


The Chancellor continued that Germany had never asked to 
arm herself to the same extent as France and other States, but was 
striving for the equalisation of armaments by means of a reduction 
of the general level. ‘‘ In spite of its smallness the Reichswehr is 
to be accounted as an army of aggression, and all weapons in our 
hands are to be looked upon as aggressive weapons, while the 
mighty forces of other countries apparently serve merely the pur- 
pose of defence. We are expected to be satisfied with legal security 
formule, while other countries keep the greater part of their enor- 
mous military armaments.’”’ The German claims, which were 
based not least upon Article 8 of the Covenant, demanded that its 
provision should apply in equal measure to all countries and it was 
absolutely impossible that within the Commonwealth of the League 
the rights of nations should be divided into two different categories. 
Equality alone was the foundation of peace and of that moral dis- 
armament of which so much was heard. 


In conclusion, he said :— 

“Germany is ready, now as before, to accept any solution of the 
disarmament problem which is compatible with her honour and her 
security. Germany has disarmed, she waited patiently for twelve 
years before the Disarmament Conference at length assembled, she 
cannot stand by and watch the disarmament idea being falsified at that 
Conference by the false assessment of the disarmament factor and 
the application of two different yardsticks to the individual States. 

We do not demand special rights for ourselves, but merely the 
same treatment as all other States. We do not demand a raising of 
armament level, but the disarmament of others by the same methods 
as are laid down for us. The pacification of Europe can never be 
attained if the attempt is made to degrade individual States to the 
position of countries of inferior status.” 


Herr von Papen’s speech stands out in marked contrast to the 
blunt and unadorned pronouncements of General von Schleicher. 
Germany’s case on moral grounds is a very strong one, but even 
the best of cases can be spoiled by overstatement, and though 
General von Schleicher’s speeches may have served their turn in 
forcing the issue, they must not be regarded as permanently deter- 
mining the method and tone of negotiations. 


J.W.W-B. 
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III.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Bolivia. 

September 14th.—The 1927, 1928 and 1929 reserves were called up. 

September 16th.—The Foreign Minister stated that the Paraguayans 
had violated the Hague Convention respecting the laws of war and had 
killed wounded Bolivian soldiers. 

September 19th.—The Government’s reply to the neutral Powers 
accepted an immediate cessation of hostilities provided Paraguay also 
accepted the proposal. Referring to guarantees for non-aggression, it 
offered loyal adhesion and suggested that a commission of civilians would 
be the most convenient guarantee for this in the disputed area. 

Telegram from Paraguayan Foreign Minister. (See Paraguay.) 


Brazil. 

September 13th.—The Federal forces claimed the capture of Cruzeiro, 
an important centre in Sao Paulo State. 

September 18th.—The Constitutionalists claimed successes in Rio 
Grande do Sul and Minas Geraes States. 

September 21st.—Further Federal successes were reported in Sao 
Paulo. Para State was understood to have joined the movement against 
the Federal Government. 

September 22nd.—The Federals claimed the capture of the leader of 
the revolt in Rio Grande do Sul. 


Chile. 
September 15th.—General Blanche formed a Cabinet, with Senor 


Barriga as Foreign Minister and Senor Mardones as Minister of Finance. 


China. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

September 18th.—Serious fighting was reported to have begun between 
Liu Chen-nien, who was in control of an area in and around Chefoo, and 
Han Fu-chu, the Governor of Shantung. 

September 23rd.—Han Fu-chu was reported to have inflicted a severe 
defeat on Liu Chen-nien, who evacuated Chefoo, and was reported to 
be moving his forces south to assist in the suppression of bandits. 

September 25th.—The Ministry of the Interior issued regulations for 
the abolition of juvenile slavery throughout the country. The municipal 
and local authorities were ordered to require slave-owners to free their 
slaves immediately, but the latter might be engaged as employees on the 


usual terms. 
Fifteen foreign warships were reported to be standing by at Chefoo. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

September 14th.—Announcement re payment of foreign loan obliga- 
tions. (See League of Nations.) 

September 15th.—The Protocol, providing for recognition by Japan 
of “ the independent State of Manchukuo ” was signed at Changchun by 
Cheng Hsiao-hsu, Prime Minister of Manchukuo, and General Muto, 
“ Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of H.M. the Emperor 


of Japan.” 
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The preamble set out that Japan recognised that Manchukuo had 
established itself as an independent State and pledged itself to honour 
all China’s international engagements relating to Manchuria; it also 
described the object of the Protocol as “ a perpetual relationship of good 
neighbourhood between Japan and Manchukuo, each respecting the 
territorial rights of the other.”’ 

There were only two clauses: the first, by which Manchukuo con- 
firmed all Japanese rights and interests, and the second permitting Japan 
to station forces anywhere in the country. 

The National Government sent to the signatories of the Nine-Power 
Treaty of 1922 a Note protesting against Japan’s action. This stated 
that she was attempting to establish a virtual protectorate, and this 
“daring act of imperialism ’’ added a most damaging link to the chain 
of delinquencies perpetrated by Japan in violation of treaties. Once the 
Japanese troops had withdrawn the so-called Manchukuo would vanish 
completely. 

The Manchukuo Finance Minister, after consulting General Muto, 
appointed Mr. Fukumoto Commissioner of Customs at Dairen. (He had 
been dismissed by the Inspector-General on June 24th for refusing to 
transmit the revenue from Dairen to Shanghai.) 

Hsieh Chieh-shih, the Manchukuo Foreign Minister, telegraphed to 
the foreign missions in Peking and Tokyo, and to the foreign Consulates 
in Manchuria announcing that as a result of her recognition by Japan 
Manchukuo had decided to treat China as an alien nation in matters 
regarding Customs, tariffs, commerce and navigation. From September 
25th export duties would be imposed on goods sent to China and import 
dues levied on goods from China. 

Issue of statement by the Japanese Government. (See Japan.) 

September 17th.—In an interview with the New York Times corres- 
pondent, Mr. Ohashi, the Manchukuo Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
said the question of the abolition of extraterritoriality would be brought 
up at an early date. Manchukuo would not be an open country for 
residence or investment except for countries which recognised it as an 
independent State. 

September 19th.—Publication of letter to League from Chinese dele- 
gation re Manchukuo. (See League of Nations.) 

Publication by British Foreign Office of National Government's Note 
of September 15th to signatories of Nine Power Treaty. (See (real 
Britain.) 

September 21st.—The Japanese authorities in Manchuria, at the 
request of the British Consul-General, undertook to endeavour to secure 
a free hand for a Chinese intermediary with the bandits who captured the 
two English people, and pending their release, not to attack the bandits, 
even if they committed further outrages. 

September 23rd.—The Chinese Customs issued a notice stating that. 
“in view of the occupation of Manchuria by Japan,”’ the Customs Houses 
at Harbin, Newchwang, Antung, and Lungshintun would be closed « 
from September 2gth, and the duties legally collectable there would be 
temporarily collected at other Chinese ports. (This meant that China 
was following the precedent established by the Tientsin seizure of 1930 
and treating Manchuria as a rebel State. The surrender of the Daire! 
Customs to Manchukuo was considered to be a breach of the Dairet 
Customs Agreement.) 
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September 25th.—Attitude of Soviet Government towards new Man- 
chukuo régime. (See U.S.S.R.) 

September 26th.—The Minister of Finance issued a statement pointing 
out that no part of the Customs revenue collected in Manchuria since 
the seizure of the Customs had been remitted to the Inspectorate-General. 
It was not true, as claimed by Manchukuo, that the remission of 1,140,000 
taels to the Inspectorate-General was in accord with its policy of respecting 
international agreements, since that sum represented the revenue collected 
by the Dairen Customs and deposited in the Yokohama Specie Bank 
before the seizure of the Customs in June. 


Czechoslovakia. 


September 24th.—Seven members of the German National Socialist 
movement were sentenced to terms of imprisonment of from I to 3 years 
on charges of organising an attack against the safety of the Republic and 
having, under the guise of a sports orgarisation, organised Storm Troop 
formations which were in close connection with Nazi organisations in 
Germany. 


France. 

September 16th.—Intimation to Ambassador in Berlin re Note regarding 
equality of rights in arms. (See Germany.) 

Saturday 17th.—The law for the conversion of the 5 per cent. and 
6 per cent. Rentes, and the 6 per cent. Bonds and the 7 per cent. Treasury 
Bonds was passed by the Chamber by 540 votes to 48 and by the Senate 
by 275 votes to 8. The total involved was about 86 milliards, and each 
of the issues was to be converted at par into 4$ per cent. Rentes. 

September 22nd.—A_ semi-official statement was issued reading, 
“France stands by M. Briand’s pronouncement in the matter of Man- 
churia. She has never considered for a moment recognising the State 
of Manchukuo and will await the Lytton Report and stand by the 
League’s decision.” 

September 25th.—In a speech at Gramat, M. Herriot said the Govern- 
ment regarded war as a collective crime. Their peace policy was plain 
and straightforward ; they supported the policy of the League, a policy 
before which all nations were equal. They had noted with pleasure that 
they were not alone in declaring that a rearmament of Germany would 
be the beginning of a return to the old follies. Rearmament, however, 
was at stake; there were many proofs of that, and technical details 
had been freely supplied. The German decree of September 13th 
organized the training of the youth in such a way as to make them fit 
to bear arms. What hypocrisy to talk of material disarmament when 
moulding the finest forces of life to the most sinister designs of death. 

They had other grounds of anxiety. The recent demands coincided 
with the writings of military technicians, who rejected the creed of 
Geneva and sneered at the distinction between aggressive and defensive 
war. There was the possibility that the military genius of Germany 
might seek to-day to create an army designed to strike a decisive blow 
at the heart of an adversary for whom national defence was no more 
than a form of civic duty. 

M. Herriot continued, ‘‘ That is what makes the disarmament pro- 
blem so dramatic. For it is quite true that the Allies of the last war 
promised to reduce their armaments,” and he cited the preamble to 
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Part V. of the Treaty and the words of the memorandum from M. 
Clemenceau. But it was not true that France had made no contribution 
to disarmament. She had done much to save the Conference in June 
and July. Military credits in the last Budget were reduced Io per cent. 
In 10 years their forces in Europe had been reduced from 52 infantry 
and 10 cavalry divisions to 20 infantry divisions for home service, 5 for 
overseas reserve, and 5 cavalry divisions. But they wanted disarmament 
with security, and respect for treaties ; arbitral procedure and military 
and economic sanctions were the necessary and practical elements of a 
solution. If this doctrine were satisfied armaments would be reduced 
without fear. Asystem of mutual supervision was, verify the limitation 
of ‘national’? armament and bring about the suppression of secret 
forces. They must establish a statute of peace which would bring all 
the nations together in the same security and, of course, guarantee the 
safety of Germany. He believed, he added, that the members of the 
League were “ studying a programme which would bring disarmament 
into relation with security.” 

For the present France took her stand on strict respect for the Treaty 
and the Covenant. The policy of the Government was based on the 
declaration made by the French Socialists at the Stockholm Peace 
Conference of 1917 when they spoke of “ the creation of a great inter- 
national force for the service of law ’’ (Droit). 


Germany. 

September 14th.—The Social Democratic Parliamentary Party passed 
a resolution condemning as dangerous the step taken by the Government 
ve armaments; the claim, especially as interpreted by General von 
Schleicher, threatened to isolate Germany, to.unite the world against her, 
and to perpetuate the forcibly imposed Versailles Treaty. 

The President signed an order summoning a National Board for the 
Physical Training of Youth, directed by the retired Reichswehr com- 
mander General von Stiilpnagel. Three weeks training in field exercises 
on disused parade grounds would be given to batches of young men, 
100 to 200 at a time. 

September 16th.—The Foreign Minister received the French Ambassador 
and informed him that the Government did not intend to reply in writing 
to the French Note ve equality in arms. It noted with regret that the 
document took a divergent view of the problem both in its elements and 
in its consequences, and in no essential point made any advance towards 
the German standpoint. The Government was unable to promise itsel! 
any progress in the matter from a continuation of exchanges of opinions 
by means of Notes, but was ready to enter into such an exchange of views 
by means of diplomatic conversations. 

The Government ordered that the construction of the third 10,000 
ton cruiser should begin on October rst. 

Notification to President of Disarmament Conference re inability to 
accept invitation to session of the Bureau. (See League of Nations: 
Disarmament Conference.) 

September 18th.—The Nationalist Montag, commenting on the British 
Government’s statement ve the claim to equality of status, said that it 
represented a compromise by which England sought to save the Dis- 
armament Conference and to induce Germany to return to Geneva. 
What England offered was equality of rights for Germany under the 
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condition that Germany did not re-arm. There was no question of 
immediate practical equality, but only of a juristic consent for a distant 
future. 

September 19th.—The President signed a decree rescinding for two 
years the restrictions on the Reichsbank’s discount policy and enabling 
the Bank to reduce its rate below 5 per cent. even though the gold cover 
were less than 40 per cent. of the note circulation. 

Publication of letter to Foreign Minister from Mr. Henderson. (See 
League of Nations; Disarmament Conference.) 

September 21st.—The Reichsbank reduced the discount rate from 
5 to 4 per cent., and that on advances from 6 to 5 per cent. 

The State Railway, which received taxation credit certificates (repre- 
senting its remitted transport tax) to a value of 180 million marks, 
announced that it was spending that sum on development plans. 

September 22nd.—The Prussian Diet adopted a motion, supported by 
the Nazis, advising Prussian officials to obey “the Government at 
the helm ”’ so long as it acted constitutionally. (The Nationalists and 
Communists voted against it, and the Centre and the Socialists abstained.) 

The Bavarian People’s Party issued a statement to the effect that no 
amount of clever diplomacy could win the sympathy of Bavaria for 
“a Reich Government policy which tends to ignore the essential factors 
in German national life . . .”” and stating, “a Reich not based on the 
people’s will will never be a sound State . . . a dictatorship and absolu- 
tism are, and always will be, the aims of a perverted political instinct.” 

September 23rd.—Several strikes began in the Rhineland in protest 
against the execution of the measures contained in the emergency decree 
of September 4th, and the strikers were supported by both Nazis and 
Communists. 

It was officially announced that Herr von Hoesch had been appointed 
Ambassador in London, Herr Késter, Ambassador in Paris, and Herr 
von Hassel, Ambassador in Rome. 

September 26th.—The Minister of Agriculture, in a speech at Munich, 
outlined the measures decided upon for the relief of agriculture, forming 
the second part of the Cabinet’s economic programme. They included 
a quota system and a reduction of interest rates on mortgages. 

September 27th.—In a statement to the Wolff Agency the Chancellor 
said he could not regard M. Herriot’s speech at Gramat as a helpful 
contribution to the disarmament discussion, since it confirmed the 
completely negative interpretation of the French Note of September r1th. 
It had already been clear that France did not want an understanding 
when M. Herriot had announced to the public the first step taken by 
Germany towards arranging diplomatic negotiations and then, before 
answering it, had acquainted a number of other countries without obtain- 
ing the German Government’s consent. 

The question, he continued, was not German disarmament, but the 
fulfilment of the disarmament promise of the other Powers. “‘ There 
is no question of German rearmament, but of German equality of status 
and the treatment of Germany at the Disarmament Conference on a 
footing of equality.” There had been no reservation as to her equality 
of status either when the Conference opened or when she entered the 
League in 1926, and even at Versailles no one had demanded “‘ the lasting 
disqualification of Germany in the military sphere.’’ Their practical 
demands meant nothing more than that they claimed the same liberty 
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to adjust their armaments to their social and national needs as was 
possessed by every other country, and they had offered to negotiate as to 
the manner and extent of this adjustment. They had never asked to 
arm themselves to the same extent as France and other States, but they 
wished for a general reduction. Time and again they had declared that 
in no respect could the disarmament convention go too far for them. 
But the Gramat speech proved anew the desire to use two different yard- 
sticks. The Reichswehr was to be accounted an army of aggression 
and ‘‘ we are expected to be satisfied with legal security formule while 
other countries keep the greater part of their enormous military arma- 
ments.” 

He regarded the legal arguments of the British and French Govern- 
ments as absolutely untenable. Germany founded her claim not least 
on Article 8 of the Covenant and they considered it absolutely impossible 
that within the Commonwealth of the League the rights of nations should 
be divided into two different categories. 

As regards individual points made by M. Herriot, the latter had 
overlooked that in France the military preparation of youth had been 
carried on “ in grand style’ for years. Also French military expenditure 
had doubled in the last 6 years. It was no good comparing the men with 
the colours when the real value of France’s mighty army lay in its mobilis- 
able reserves and its technical material, such as heavy guns, tanks, etc. 

Germany demanded equality in the methods of disarmament and the 
assessment of the factors of armament. Equality alone was the founda- 
tion of peace and of that moral disarmament of which so much was 
heard. The pacification of Europe could never be attained if the attempt 
was made to degrade individual States to countries of inferior status. 


Great Britain. 

September 14th.—Writing, on the anniversary of the formation of the 
National Government, in the News Letter (journal of the National Labour 
group) the Prime Minister said it was no time for partisan politics, and 
emphasised the reality of the emergency which had called the Govern- 
ment into existence. He also called attention to the futility of the 
Labour Opposition which had ‘ not one immediately practical idea.” 

The governing factor in the existing crisis was the serious drop in 
national income, and “ all our thinking and all our action must be governed 
by that.’’ He still stood for ‘‘ community consciousness ” as against 
class consciousness, and declared his determination to continue the co- 
operation entered on a year previously as long as it was necessary, © IN 
spite of pompous and ridiculous votes of expulsion, heralded by per- 
versions of fact and intention.” 

September 15th.—The India Office issued a statement referring to 
Mr. Gandhi's threat, which he had made “ on a point of principle which 
is not related to the civil disobedience movement.” It had been decided 
that as soon as he began his fast he would be removed from gaol to a sult- 
able place of private residence, and the only restriction that would be 
imposed upon him was that he should be served with an order directing 
him to remain there. 

It was officially announced that of the total of £2,087 million of War 
Loan, £1,885 million had been converted. The total amount of redemp- 
tion applied for was about £88 million, so that there remained a balance 
of £112 million in respect of which no action had been taken. 
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September 18th.—The Foreign Office issued a statement of the Govern- 
ment’s attitude to Germany’s demand for equality of rights in armaments. 
This began by regretting that the question of equality should have been 
raised at so “ particularly untimely ” a moment, since acute political con- 
troversy could only retard the efforts for the economic recovery of the 
world and of Germany. Great Britain held the disarmament section of 
the Treaty of Versailles to be still binding, and that it could cease to 
be so only by agreement. The Government, however, did not seek to 
minimise the force of the contention that the Treaty’s limitation of 
Germany’s armaments was intended to be the precursor of general limita- 
tion by the other Powers, and it still hoped that there might result from 
Geneva “a really valuable measure of disarmament in which each nation 
will bind itself to a strict limitation both in the kinds and quantities of 
its weapons of war.”’ 

As regards the question of status, the statement said that “ the 
Government conceive the object of the Conference to be to frame a 
disarmament Convention upon the principle that each State adopts for 
itself, in agreement with others, a limitation which is self-imposed and 
freely entered into as part of the mutual obligations of the signatories 
to one another. There will thus be, as the result of the Convention, no 
distinction of status, everyone’s armaments will be controlled by the 
same process ; and limitations which have already been prescribed by 
existing treaties—such as the various Peace Treaties or the Naval Treaties 
of Washington and London—will, save so far as they are modified by 
mutual consent, re-appear in the voluntary and comprehensive compact 
about to be negotiated at Geneva.” 

It would then be this last-named document which was the effective 
obligation binding on all, and the statement concluded by urging that 
the question of status, “ involving considerations of national pride and 
dignity which deeply touch the heart of a people,’’ should be disposed 
of by friendly negotiation and agreed adjustment not involving either 
disregard of treaty obligations or the increase in the sum total of armed 
force, and not by withdrawal of co-operation at Geneva. 

September 19th.—The Foreign Office published the Chinese Note of 
September 15th to the signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty. After 
referring to the terms of the Manchukuo Protocol, this stated that since 
September 18th, 1931, not a day had passed without Japan aggravating 
her wrong course by one act or another. The statement that Manchukuo 
had been brought into existence by Chinese who wished to secede was 
described as a “ridiculous argument.’’ Great numbers of Japanese, 
directly responsible to Tokyo, were dictating matters to the puppet 
organisation, while the masses in Manchuria were under constant oppres- 
sion and intimidation. The obligations of the Nine-Power Treaty were 
cited, and it was pointed out that Japan was defying the world’s opinion, 
but the Treaty could not be treated by the Powers who had subscribed 
to it as a mere scrap of paper. The Government, therefore, requested 
that such measures be taken as would properly and effectively deal with 
the state of affairs brought about by Japan’s acts of aggression. 

The Government received a memorial from the League Loans Com- 
mittee drawing attention to the serious position of the loans issued under 
the auspices of the League of Nations and asking it to move the League 
to do everything in its power to safeguard the special status of these 
loans. Of the total of £83 million of League loans about £40 million had 
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been issued in Great Britain, and the loans were, the Austrian, 6 per cent., 
Bulgarian Refugee, 7 per cent., Bulgarian Stabilisation, 7} per cent., 
Danzig, 64 per cent., Danzig (Municipality), 7 per cent., Estonian, 7 per 
cent., Greek Refugee, 7 per cent., Greek Stabilisation, 6 per cent., and 
Hungarian, 74 per cent. 

Committee’s memorial to the League Council. (See League of Nations.) 

September 24th.—Agreement reached between leaders of Caste Hindus 
and the Depressed Classes. (See India.) 

September 25th—The Cabinet issued a statement reading, ‘‘ the 
Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for India and Lord Lothian 
have been in close consultation in London to-day regarding the answer 
to be given to the communities concerned in the Poona agreement between 
the Caste Hindus and the Depressed Classes. Every effort has been 
made, and is being made, to avoid delay.” 


Greece. 

September 17th.—Acceptance of prolongation of armaments truce. 
(See League of Nations: Disarmament Conference.) 

September 25th.—The General Election was held. 

September 27th.—The returns showed that the Liberal Party had 
secured 87 seats and the Popular Party (“‘ Tsaldarist ’’ and Royalist) 
75 seats. There were 50 returns still awaited. 


Hungary. 

September 21st.—Count Karolyi submitted his resignation and that of 
his Cabinet to the Regent, on the ground that they no longer enjoyed the 
confidence of the Party of Unity. (The latter had put forward claims 


regarding agricultural relief and exchange restrictions which went beyond 
what the Government was prepared to consider.) 


India. 

September 19th——A Conference opened in Bombay between Caste 
Hindus and leaders of the Depressed Classes with the object of finding 
an agreement enabling Mr. Gandhi to abandon his fast. 

September 20th.—Mr. Gandhi began his fast in Yeravda Gaol, where 
he was allowed to remain at his own request. In a statement to journa- 
lists he said he hoped to carry on “‘ till the Hindu conscience awakens.” 

September 22nd.—The three days’ Conference between the Viceroy 
and the Princes and Ministers ended at Simla, when it was understood 
that a definition of paramountcy had been evolved on a basis agreeable 
to the latter. A compromise was also believed to have been reached on 
all points regarding Federal finance, on the understanding that they 
would be considered by the Round Table Conference. 

September 24th.—Agreement was reached between leaders of the 
Caste Hindus and the Depressed Classes, and received Mr. Gandhi’ 
approval. The Depressed Classes secured 148 seats in the Provincial 
Legislatures, as against 71 under the Award. Election was to be by 
joint electorates, but there would be primary elections—in which all 
the Depressed Classes on the electoral roll would vote—for choosing 4 
panel of four Depressed Classes’ candidates to contest each reserved seat. 
The same system was to apply to the Central Legislature, in which 15 
per cent. of the general constituency seats for British India would be 
reserved for the Depressed Classes. The system of primary elections 
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was to terminate after 10 years but reserved seats would continue until 
another arrangement was agreed to. It was also agreed that the franchise 
for these Classes would be as indicated in the Lothian Committee’s 
Report. 

Terrorist outrages occurred at Chittagong and an Englishwoman was 
killed and thirteen Europeans wounded. 

September 26th.—In both Houses of the Legislature the announcement 
was made that H.M. Government had accepted that part of the Poona 
Agreement dealing with the numerical representation of the Depressed 
Classes in the Provincial Legislatures in substitution of the scheme 
outlined in the Award ; but were reserving judgment on other matters 
in the Agreement outside the scope of the Award. 

The British Government’s acceptance of the Agreement was conveyed 
to Mr. Gandhi, who regarded it as satisfactory and broke his fast. 

The Hindu leaders who took part in the negotiations held a final 
meeting at which they ratified the Agreement and passed a resolution 
urging that the social disabilities imposed on the untouchables should 
be removed, and advocating that the latter should have access to the 
temples. A committee was appointed to raise funds to educate public 
opinion. 


Iraq. 

September 16th.—It was announced that, in view of the forthcoming 
admission of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations the following 
countries had given up their capitulatory rights; Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Greece, the Netherlands, Portugal, Rumania, Spain 


and Sweden. 


Irish Free State. 


September 13th.—The Labour Party issued a declaration reaffirming 
its determination to support Mr. de Valera’s Government in its economic 
war against Great Britain. 


Italy. 


September 15th.—The Cabinet adopted Bills approving the Treaty 
of Friendship with Persia and the Agreement with Egypt regarding the 
frontier with Cyrenaica. (The frontier had been delimitated in 1925, 
but the agreement had not been confirmed.) 

September 20th.—The Stresa Conference ended after adopting a 
number of reports, including one making recommendations for the 
settlement of short-term debts. The others were ; the draft Convention 
under which the agrarian countries would receive certain facilities for 
the export of their products and the reports of the two committees, the 
Economic Agrarian and the Financial Committee. 

The Convention provided for the establishment of a general fund 
to which all, “or nearly all,”” the European States would contribute 
and from which 75 million gold francs would be paid annually to the 
agrarian States, in return for which they would undertake to free trade 
by degrees from all the restrictions on imports from the industrial States. 

The Economic Committee recommended the conclusion of commercial 
agreements, the abolition of restrictions on currency and trade, concerted 
efforts to organise the cereal and timber trades, improvements in transport 
organisation, the adoption of a programme of public works, and the 
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creation of an international agricultural credit and mortgage institution 
and of an international bank for short-term credits. 

The Financial Committee recommended that strict attention should 
be given to the balancing of budgets, that a strict credit policy should 
be followed by the central banks, and that, as regards both long and 
short-term credits attempts should be made for settlement by direct 
contacts between creditors and debtors. 

As regards the Convention, reservations were made by the delegates 
of Great Britain, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Germany and the Netherlands. 
The British delegate drew attention to the position of those countries 
which did not impose heavy import duties on cereals and said they must 
make reservations in regard to participation in proposals involving 
financial contributions or guarantees. 


Japan. 

September 15th.—The Government issued a statement in explanation 
of the Manchukuo Protocol. ‘‘ Manchuria,” it stated, “is the land for 
preservation of whose integrity Japan on one memorable occasion set her 
national destinies at stake.’’ The 27 years since had resulted in its 
coming to have “ an inescapable bearing upon our national defence and 
the very existence of our people.” 

Reference was made to the action of leading personalities in the 
four provinces on March rst in promulgating a Declaration of inde- 
pendence, and on March roth in sending a communication to Japan 
and 16 other countries explaining their programme and requesting them 
to establish normal diplomatic relations with the new régime. This 
programme included the abolition of political corruption, opening up 
the interior to all foreigners alike, and respecting the principle of the 
Open Door and equal opportunity. 

Japan had come to the conclusion that Manchukuo’s determination 
to carry out its programme could be relied upon. For instance, it had 
established a special committee in order to prepare for abolition of 
extraterritoriality and other treaty revisions. Measures had also been 
taken for the reform of the financial and other systems. The provisions 
of the Protocol were detailed and regarding the preamble it was stated 
that ‘“‘on several occasions the Japanese Government have declared 
that they harbour no territorial designs in Manchuria.’’ What they 
desired was to do away with all anti-foreign policies, and they sincerely 
hoped “‘ that all peoples of the world will pursue their economic activities 
there on a footing of equal opportunity. . 

Signature of Manchukuo Protocol at ‘Changchun. (See China: 
External Affairs.) 

September 17th—Manchukuo Protocol communicated to League 
Council. (See League of Nations.) 

September 25th.—Soviet Government’s reply to Ambassador regarding 
Manchukuo. (See U.S.S.R.) 


League of Nations. 
September 14th.—It was announced that the Secretariat had been 
notified by the Chinese Government that China would fulfil all her 


international loan obligations. 
September 17th.—The Secretariat announced that the Japanese repre- 
sentative on the Council communicated to the President the Manchukuo 
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Protocol, together with a statement by the Japanese Government issued 
on the occasion of the recognition of Manchukuo. 

September 18th.—The Secretariat received a letter on the subject of 
the Manchukuo Protocol from the Chinese Delegation addressed to the 
President of the Extraordinary Assembly. 

September 19th.—The Secretariat published the documents received 
from the Chinese and Japanese Governments regarding the recognition 
of Manchukuo. The letter from the Chinese Delegation pointed out that 
the Government set up was merely a puppet Government and recalled 
the attitude to which both the members of the League and the U.S.A. 
had committed themselves towards Japan’s action. It quoted the 
U.S. Government’s statement of January 7th and the confirmation of 
this attitude by the League Assembly on March 11th. 

The Chinese Government remained ready to discuss an equitable 
solution of the dispute, and welcomed the report of the Commission of 
Enquiry. The time had, however, come for considering what action 
should be taken to uphold the sanctity of treaties, particularly the Nine- 
Power Treaty of 1922. 

The Council of the League received a memorial from the League 
Loans Committee (London) stating in detail the manner in which the 
League had incurred responsibility towards the investors who took up 
loans sponsored by it. It drew attention to the fact that if default on 
these loans occurred and continued unremedied the whole machinery 
of European reconstruction and the future of international investment 
was likely to suffer a severe and lasting shock. It, therefore, asked the 
Council to apply forthwith such remedies as it had at its command with a 
view to preserving the standing of the loans which the League had 
allowed to be issued under its auspices. 

Memorial to British Government by League Loans Committee. (See 
Great Britain.) 

September 21st.—The Governing Body of the I.L.O. opened its special 
session to discuss the Italian proposal to relieve unemployment by the 
adoption of a universal working week of 40 hours. 

September 22nd.—By 16 votes to 7 the Governing Body decided to 
hand over to a preparatory technical committee (meeting in January,1933) 
the study of the problems arising from the Italian proposal. It also 
passed, by 16 votes to 4, a French resolution urging Governments to 
ratify the Washington Convention (1919) for a 48 hour week. 

The representatives of Great Britain voted against both motions, as 
not being really effective to reduce unemployment. 

September 23rd.—The 68th session of the Council opened, under the 
Presidency of Mr. de Valera. It accepted the Report of the Committee 
of Experts on Slavery, presented by Sir John Simon, and referred it to 
the Assembly. Dealing with the League Budget, the Secretariat reported 
that it had effected economies to the extent of 13 per cent., but 23 per 
cent. of the annual Budget still remained to be collected to show an 
exact balance. In view of the fact that only 64 per cent. of the subscrip- 
tions due for the year had been received, the Council agreed that the 
attention of the individual Governments should be drawn to the situation. 


September 24th.—The Council considered the Japanese request for a 
postponement of the discussion of the Lytton Report, and decided to 
delay the examination of it until November 14th. 
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In his opening address the President said that, while the Council 
would accede ungrudgingly a reasonable interval for the examination of 
the Report he would be lacking in frankness were he to recommend the 
acceptance of the delay without giving expression to the regret which he 
was sure was felt by most of the members, that before the discussion of 
the Report, even before its publication, Japan had, not only by recog- 
nizing but also by signing a treaty with what was known as the Man- 
chukuo Government, taken steps which could not but be regarded as 
calculated to prejudice the settlement of the dispute. 

The Japanese Delegate said their request was dictated solely by prac- 
tical necessities and he expressed the hope that the whole of the questions 
relating to the Sino-Japanese matter would be dealt with together. 

Dr. Yen said China’s objection to the delay was the fear that Japan 
would meanwhile take advantage of the opportunity to extend her 
military occupation, already covering 400,000 square miles, over the 
province of Jehol and other places. He asked that the Japanese request 
should be referred to the Committee of 19. 

The Council adopted the Report on the termination of the mandatory 
régime in Irak. 

The Council began the consideration of the programme of large scale 
public works for the relief of unemployment in Austria, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Poland and Yugoslavia. This provided for the expenditure of 2095 
million Swiss francs for this object. 

September 26th.—The 13th Assembly opened, and M. Politis was 
elected to the Chair by 44 votes out of a total of 50. The inaugural 
address was given by Mr. de Valera, who called attention to the prevalence 
of “ complaints, criticism and suspicion ”’ as to the value of the work done 
by the League. The testing time had come, and if the League was to 
prosper, or even survive, it must retain the support and confidence of 
the public opinion of the world. The eyes of all peoples were focussed 
on Geneva as perhaps they had never been before, and people were com- 
plaining that the League was devoting its activity to matters of secondary 
importance, while the vital problems were shelved, postponed, or ignored. 
Also that the smaller States had very little influence, and had not what 
they were intended to have under the Covenant. Finally, there was a 
suspicion that little more than lip service was paid to the fundamental 
principles on which the League was founded; that the action of the 
League in the economic sphere could be paralysed by the pressure of 
powerful national interests, and that if the hand that was raised against 
the Covenant was sufficiently strong, it could strike with impunity. The 
satisfaction they might feel at the Assembly was not shared universally 
by opinion outside. ‘“‘ Blue-books’”’ and complacent resolutions could 
not satisfy the general demand for effective action, and he concluded, 
“ We are defendants at the bar of public opinion with a burden of justifi- 
cation upon us that is almost overwhelming.”’ 

Mr. de Valera admitted that no doubt a great deal of the criticism 
was unjustified, but ‘‘ the only effective way of silencing criticism . . . 
and bringing to its support millions who at present stand aside in apathy, 
or look at its activities in undisguised cynicism, is to show unmistakably 
that the Covenant is a solemn pact, the obligations of which no State, 
great or small, will find it possible to ignore.”” The only alternative to 
competitive armaments was “a security for national rights, which an 
uncompromising adherence to the principles of the Covenant will afford.” 
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The measure of confidence that could be placed in the League would be 
judged by the success or failure of the Disarmament Conference. With- 
out progressive disarmament it was almost impossible that the League 
should survive. 

On every side there was evidence of an impending economic collapse. 
25 millions were unemployed, and 100 million people were faced with 
starvation in the midst of a world of plenty. In this, as in other fields, 
the time had come for action. 

September 27th—The Council accepted the resignation of Sir Eric 
Drummond from the post of Secretary-General. 

Mr. Hughes, the Australian delegate, appealed to the League for 
action in the economic field, and referred to the disappointment felt 
by “the man in the street ” with the results obtained by the League 
so far. 

The Council decided to telegraph to the Governments of Bolivia and 
Paraguay reminding them of their obligation to refer their dispute either 
to arbitration, judicial settlement, or to the Council. 

The delegate of Paraguay subsequently declared that his Government 
was ready to accept arbitration and any method of pacific settlement 
that offered sufficient guarantees of justice and impartiality. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 


September 16th.—The President of the Conference received an official 
notification from the German Foreign Minister, dated September 14th, 
stating that the German Government was unable to avail itself of the 
invitation to the session of the Bureau which was to begin on September 
21st. This referred to the declaration made by Herr Nadolny on July 
23rd, and said that the Resolution having been adopted, the question 
of how the future régime was to be applied to Germany became a matter 
of direct and immediate importance. In the Government’s view only 
one solution could be considered—that all should be subject to the same 
rules—and “‘ Germany cannot be expected to take part in the negotiations 
with regard to the measures of disarmament to be laid down in the Con- 
vention until it is established that the solutions which may be found are 
also to apply to Germany.”” The Government had tried to clear up the 
question of equality of rights through diplomatic channels, but un- 
fortunately their efforts had not hitherto led to any satisfactory result. 

_ September 17th.—The Secretariat received an intimation from the 
Greek Government of its acceptance of the prolongation of the armaments 
truce for four months. This was the sixth acceptance. 

September 19th.—Mr. Henderson made public a letter he had sent the 
day before to the German Foreign Minister, in reply to the latter’s note 
of September 14th. Regretting the German decision not to take part 
in the meeting of the Bureau, Mr. Henderson said, ‘‘ the German Govern- 
ment apparently bases that decision on the assumption that, the Resolu- 
tion of July 23rd having been adopted, it is clear that the future Dis- 
armament Conference will fall far short of the system of disarmament 
laid down by the Versailles Treaty, and will differ therefrom essentially, 
both as regards the form and manner of disarmament.” He expressed 
his doubt as to this construction, and did not believe that the form and 
extent of disarmament to be brought about had been already determined. 
In support of this he cited the preamble and Part IV. of the Resolution, 
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and emphasised that it dealt only with the first phase of the work. He also 
referred to his own speech of July 23rd, when he said that a time would 
come when all the preparations in which they had been engaged, month 
after month, would produce a great gathering-in, and he had added that 
if he thought that that gathering-in would not come in the second stage 
of the Conference he would not return to Geneva. In conclusion, he 
appealed to Germany to reconsider her decision, “ particularly as the 
prolonged absence of Germany from our deliberations may seriously 
affect the cause of general disarmament.”’ ; 


September 21st—The Bureau of the Conference met, and Mr. 
Henderson proposed that the proceedings should be public, and this was 
agreed to. He then suggested that any discussion of the question of the 
German claim for equality of status should be postponed until a reply 
had been received to his letter to the German Foreign Minister, and this 
was accepted. 

M. Litvinov proposed that they should postpone the discussion of all 
technical questions and begin that of a substantial reduction in arma- 
ments, since only quantitative reduction could effect any real measure 
of disarmament, however interesting qualitative reduction might be. 

M. Benes, the rapporteur, recommended that the drafting of texts 
in regard to which agreement had already been reached should be dealt 
with first ; then questions on which points of principle had been settled ; 
thirdly, questions of a controversial character, and lastly, general and 
political questions, and this method was adopted. 

The Soviet Government intimated by letter that it would not be repre- 
sented at the technical committees until such time as the General Com- 
mission should take decisions of principle. 

In his address opening the public session, Mr. Henderson said the work 
of the Conference had entered the most critical stage, and the Bureau 
had not only to make detailed texts on certain matters upon which pre- 
liminary details had been settled, but also make plans providing sub- 
stantial and comprehensive measures of arms reduction. 

In an article published in the Geneva paper Journal des Nations, Mr. 
Henderson strongly advocated moral satisfaction being given to Germany, 
and said “ the situation demands prompt and bold action on the part of 
the Powers most directly interested—namely, a frank declaration of their 
intention to honour the obligation undertaken at Versailles when Germany 
was called upon to accept the disarmament clauses.” 


September 22nd.—The Bureau continued its discussion on the action 
to be taken on the Resolution of July 23rd, and Mr. Henderson asked 
it to decide how it would consider the questions raised in Part IV. of the 
Resolution, entitled ‘‘ General Provisions.”’ M. Litvinov suggested that 
they should now embark on a discussion of the wider problems at issue, 
such as those arising from the American or Soviet proposals. Sir John 
Simon considered that it was the Bureau’s task to prepare the study 0! 
certain questions, and not to discuss major political probiems. It was 
not the General Committee, and should not act as such before the latter 
body held its next meeting. M. Paul Boncour and M. Benes agreed, 
stating that a distinction should be drawn between questions already 
stated and those which required consideration by the second phase of the 
Conference ; and that the consideration of questions such as supervision, 
chemical warfare, etc., should begin at once. 
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Mr. Henderson pointed out that at least a month’s notice was needed 
for the summoning of the Committee, and questions such as that raised 
in his correspondence with the German Government were important, 
and should be discussed by the Bureau. 

As regards the question of naval armaments, Sir John Simon said his 
Government had studied the comprehensive proposals made on the 
subject, and he hoped it might be possible to initiate an exchange of 
views with the other Governments principally concerned. (As regards 
his statement re the work of the Bureau it was understood that he did not 
mean to suggest any delay in discussing the question of equality of status, 
but merely to have had in mind the undesirability of discussing wider 
questions, such as that of security, in the absence of M. Herriot and the 
German delegation.) 

The Bureau set up a committee to study the question of effectives. 

September 25th.—M. Herriot’s speech on French policy re disarmament. 


(See France.) 
September 26th.—The Bureau decided to adjourn until October roth. 


Paraguay. 

September 16th.—Accusations against Paraguayan troops. (See 
Bolivia.) 

September 19th.—The Foreign Minister telegraphed to the League 
of Nations stating that the Government had informed the neutrals at 
Washington that it was prepared to submit the dispute to juridical 
procedure, accepting the jurisdiction of the Hague Court or any American 


Court. 
Reply to neutrals from Bolivian Government. (See Bolivia.) 


Reparations. 

September 19th—The Board of the B.I.S. agreed to an application 
by the German Government to suspend until September 30th, 1934, 
the application of paragraphs 3 and 29 of the German Bank Law, thus 
giving the Reichsbank a free hand in regard to the discount rate. 


Spain. 

September 15th.—The Statute of Catalonia was signed at San Sebastian 
by the President of the Republic, who also signed the law promulgating 
the Statute. 

September 25th.—The Prime Minister delivered the Catalan Statute 
to the Generalitat at Barcelona, and in a speech said that Catalonia and 
the Republic must stand or fall together. The Statute had not been 
torn from Republican Spain, but was a natural emanation of the Repub- 
lican spirit of liberty that was transforming Spain. 


Sweden. 

September 18th.—Elections were held for the Second Chamber and 
resulted in the Conservatives losing 15 seats and the People’s Party 8, 
reducing them to 58 and 20 respectively. The Socialists and Com- 
munists together secured 112 seats (a gain of 14), i.e., 104 Socialists and 
8 Communists. The Liberals remained unchanged with 4 seats. The 
Agricultural Union secured 36, a gain of 9. 
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September 19th.—The Cabinet resigned, but was asked by the King | 
to remain in office until a new Government had been formed. 4 

September 20th.—The King entrusted M. Hansson (Socialist) with the ~ 
formation of a Cabinet. 

September 22nd.—The Government decided to become a party to the 
Confidence Pact, initiated in July by the British and French Govern- 
ments. 

September 26th.—M. Hansson formed his Cabinet, with M. Sandler as 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Vigforss, Minister of Finance, and M. Schlyter as 
Minister of Justice. 

The Premier issued a statement of policy in which he said the Govern- 
ment would follow a programme aimed at breaking down the fatal 
Customs walls now separating the nations. Its foreign policy first and 
foremost would have to aim at active co-operation for the limitation of 
military and economic armaments. 


U.S.A. 

September 14th.—The Secretary of the Treasury announced that no 
debtor country had filed any notice of its intention to postpone payment 
of their annuities except Estonia, Latvia and Poland. The payments of 
those three (totalling $1,252,000) were postponed for 2 years, bearing 
interest meanwhile at 3} per cent. . 

The President informed the American Legion Convention that he 
would continue to oppose the cash payment of soldiers’ certificates 
before maturity, stating that the cost value at date was $2,300 million. 


September 17th—The Secretary of State received from the Chinese 
Legation a protest against Japan’s recognition of Manchukuo. 


September 20th.—The President issued a statement referring to press 
despatches from Paris on the German arms question and reading “ the 
position of this Government is clear. The sole question in which it is 
interested is reducing the armaments of the whole world step by step.” 
The Versailles Treaty and its limitations on German arms was “‘ a solely 
European question,” and the U.S. took no part in that discussion, but 

‘we are anxious that Germany shall continue to participate in the 
Arms Conference, which has now such promise of progress for the entire 
world. x 

September 23rd.—The U.S. Chamber of Commerce appointed a com- 
mittee to co-operate with a similar body to be set up in Canada to attempt 
a settlement of all American-Canadian disputes and improve relations 
generally between the two countries. 


U.S S .R. 

September 24th.—A decree was issued in which the peasantry were 
informed that the Government would not provide seed gram tor the next 
spring crops. It also imposed a new meat tax. 


September 25th.—In reply to an enquiry from the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor, the Acting Commissar for Foreign Affairs was reported to have 
stated that the Soviet was prepared to accept Manchukuo Consuls in 
Siberia, and even a Consul-General in Moscow, if desired, but that it 
would not accord full recognition to the new Government at present. 
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